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hold fast to causation, if not to strict determination.
Psychical events, though teleological, have their conditions
and their causal antecedents ; but in them the foreseeing
activity is a real factor which makes, not the future event
foreseen, but the foreseeing of it as possible and as desirable
or repugnant a co-operating factor in the total con-
figuration of the present moment. To put it in other
words, valuation is a psychical function which is rooted
in the past history of the individual and of the race ;
and it is an activity that makes a difference ; applied
to the foreseen possibility, it inclines our activity this way
or that, to seek or accept, avoid or reject.

human mental activity mechanistic or is it teleological ? However
these two terms be defined (and as I have said, the only satisfactory
way of defining " mechanistic process " is the negative one of defining it
as the ateleological), they are by common consent mutually exclusive:
if a process is mechanistic, it is not teleological; and if it is teleological,
it is not mechanistic. But in spite of Wood worth's careful non-
committal ambiguity, and in spite of his air of giving full recognition
to the causal efficacy of purposive striving, it seems that he remains
mechanistic ; that he means by cause and causation always and only
the mechanistic type, and means to repudiate all teleological causation.
This comes to light in one passage : he writes of a " need " as " the
controlling factor in the activity " ; and immediately adds : " Whether
the concept of ' need ' is a useful dynamic concept is perhaps open to
doubt; it smacks considerably of the sort of teleology that we do well
to leave aside." Even here he suggests vaguely that there is teleology
of some sort that he would not leave aside ; but that is merely one more
expression of his inveterate tendency to sit on the fence. When we
discover finally his definition of " a purpose/' it confirms our suspicion
that, in spite of all his well-sounding camouflage, Woodworth is on the
side of the mechanists : " Conscious purpose is an adjustment still in
the making or just being tuned up, and specially an adjustment that is
broad and still precise. . . . Purpose is the activity itself, initiated but
not completed. It is an activity in progress." Again : " A purpose
is a set for a certain activity with foresight of the result of that activity."
But does the foresight play any part, or is it merely an accompaniment ?
Woodworth refuses to commit himself. " How can a conscious purpose
have any effect on the brain and muscles anyway ? Thus one of the
old puzzles of philosophy is injected into our peaceful psychological
study, muddling our heads and threatening to wreck our intellectual
honesty. We cannot deal with this metaphysical question here " (34).
Woodworth would like to explain human action teleologically; but he
sees that to do so would be to admit the causal efficacy of psychical
activity, and, as he cannot bring himself to take that step, his intel-
lectual " honesty " compels him to put the responsibility on the meta-
physicians until such time as the push from his scientific colleagues of
the other sciences shall leave him and his fellow-psychologists no option
in the matter.